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12th mo. 12th. “ Our letters procured for us a 
welcome reception from William R. Isaac and 
James D. Rogers, two of the principal proprietors 
and attorneys upon the Island. They expressed 
a willingness to afford us all the assistance in 
their power to further the object of our mission, 
and, accordingly, arrangements were made to 
hold several meetings with the people. 

“ We noticed upon this Island, as well as St. 
Thomas, many sad memorials of those violent 
tornadoes which so frequently visit these tropical 
regions. In 1819 and 1837, most of the build- 
ings of Roadstown were demolished, the ruins of 
which are still left, showing they were once com- 
modious and comfortable habitations. The de- 
struction by these hurricanes is often so com- 
plete that the owners of property are unable to 
repair the desolation which they occasion. 

“We had several meetings in and about 
Roadstown. 

“The first we attended was held in a Metho- 
dist mecting-house, which had been kindly 
offered to us for the purpose ; this was held on 
First-day morning. There were about eight hun- 
dred persons present ; a large number, we under- 
stood, frequently attended, but, owing to the 
heavy rains which occurred in the morning, 
many were prevented from coming. 

‘“« Here we had an opportunity of seeing a con- 
gregation of people, most of whom had but late- 
ly been released from slavery. All grades of 
complexion, from the fairest European to the 
darkest Negro skin, were indiscriminately mixed 
throughout the house. 

“One thing we had not before witnessed, was 
very apparent here, it was the very neat appear- 
ance of the people assembled; their dress would 
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have been considered an evidence of refinement 
in an American city. When we entered, they 
were engaged in their usual devotions, in which 
we thought they manifested great sincerity. Al- 
though their form of worship was very differ- 
ent from ours, we could not doubt but many of 
their humble offerings were accepted of Him who 
looketh at the heart. Such were our feelings 
as we were led to declare among them our con- 
viction of the truth of Peter’s declaration at the 
house of Cornelius, ‘I perceive that God is no 


| respecter of persons, but in every nation, kin- 


dred, tongue, and people, they that fear him and 
work righteousness shall be accepted of him.’ 
The whole company sat in great solemnity, being 
evidently interested. 

‘In the afternoon we had an appointment at 
Kingston, a settlement of colored people, most- 
ly native Africans, liberated from the slave ships 
by British interference. The distance from 
Roadstown is about three miles across an arm of 
the sea. It being a pleasant day, we walked to 
the place of meeting by a circuitous path along 
the sea shore, making the distance nearly five 
miles. When we reached there, we found about 
five hundred men, women and children, collect- 
ed near the beach, who soon gathered around us, 
and we held a meeting under the dense foliage 
of acluster of tamarind trees. We remembered 
the days when our fore-fathers first landed on 
these shores, and collected the long-neglected 
African slaves around them, not for the love of 
silver or gold, but because they felt them to be 
their brethren, to whom they were sent to pub- 
lish the glad tidings of the gospel of peace. They 
seemed fully to appreciate our labors among them, 
and when we saw the tears flowing from the 
youth, and from the hoary headed, whose term 
of probation had nearly approached its close, we 
felt thankful that our Jot had been cast among 
them, and that we had been able to give a word 
of encouragement to these poor but good-hearted 
people. 

‘As we were about: closing the opportunity, 
an aged man collected three stools, and placing 
one before each of us, said, with the greatest ap- 
parent sincerity, ‘Now Massa, you ail pray for 
us before you go.’ After explaining our views 
for not complying with his request, we gave them 
an assurance of our earnest desires for their pre- 
sent and future welfare, and enccuraging them 
to live in a state of daily watchfulness against 
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sin, which would secure to them the favor of 
heaven, we bid them farewell. When the meet- 
ing closed, they seemed unwilling to part until 
we had taken nearly every one by the hand, 
neither would they consent to our walking back, 
but launching one of their boats, two of their 
sturdy oarsmen soon landed us at Roadstown, 
in time to attend a meeting appointed for us 
there in the Methodist Chapel.” 

12th mo. 14th. ‘ Being furnished with horses 
and accompanied by our friend W. R. Isaac, we 
visited his estate at Pleasant Valley, where he 
invited us to hold a meeting with the resident 
laborers. We walked into his cane-fields where 
both men and women were busily engaged pre- 
paring the soil for planting. We could not but 
remark how cheerfully and earnestly they per- 
formed their labors—very differently from the 
slow motions of the slaves of Santa Cruz—the rea- 
son was obvious; here they were stimulated by a 
reward for their toils. The sound of the conch 
shell was a signal for all hands to quit their 
work and attend the meeting. 

* While the work-people were preparing them- 
selves, we visited the plantation schools; 53 
children were present. 60 being the number on 
their list. We were exceedingly gratified with 
the manner in which the children performed their 
various exercises. This school had only been 


opened about four months, and most of the 
scholars, at the commencement, knew nothing 


of letters; some of these now read to us with 
clearness and precision. The scholars furnished 
ample evidence of a capacity to receive instruc. 
tion. Their teacher is a young colored man of 
intelligence. Several of the neighboring planters 
and their families joined us in the meeting; 
about one hundred and fifty laborers were pre- 
sent. The opportunity was satisfactory to us, 
and those present appeared to appreciate our 
labors among them. 

“ Desiring to make a visit to the President, 
Hay Drummond, whose residence was upon the 
opposite side of the Island, we left our kind 
friends at the plantation, accompanied by the 
manager as our guide. The road was difficult, 
being at first a zig-zag path up the steep side of 
a mountain, and in many places along the edge 
of great precipices, where we would have thought 
it dangerous to travel, had not our friends and 
guide assured us that our horses wére sure foot- 
ed. Soon after we had commenced the ascent, 
and while commanding a delightful view of the 
plantation, the little children we had just left 
broke forth in concert, singing one of their in- 
fantile hymns. The sweet sound rose upon the 
breeze as it fanned us in our upward journey, 
and looking down we could perceive these poor, 
hard working but affectionate people endeavor- 
ing to obtain a last look. We ascended about 
1000 feet, and from one of the elevations nearly 
all the Virgin Islands could be distinctly seen. 
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‘We were very kindly received by the Presi- 
dent, and after opening to him the object of our 
visit to these Islands, he said he would gladly 
offer us any assistance in his power to aid us in 
our mission. When we proposed going, the 
President ordered his horse, and said he would 
accompany us five or six miles on our way back 
to Roadstown. Passing a plantation where a 
large number of laborers were working near the 
road side, he remarked, that he did not suppose 
the condition of that company could be much 
bettered by emancipation, as many of them were 
old and infirm, and had always been kindly pro- 
vided for by their former master, but now were 
under the necessity of providing for themselves, 
and proposed we should query of them how they 
liked freedom. To this query an aged man re- 
plied, ‘O, very well, massa.’ But, says the 
President, did not your former master give you 
plenty to eat and drink, and was-he not always 
very kind to you; what more do you get now? 
The same person again replied, ‘ That is all true, 
our massa was kind enough td us, he always 
gave us plenty to eat; but then while we were 
in slavery we had to eat it with a sorry heart!’ 
We thought this declaration of the old man went 
to prove that liberty is dear to every man, and 
that wherever there is a ray of intellectual light, a 
desire is felt ta enjoy this free gift of heaven.” 

12th mo. 15th. “ Having been furnished with 

an excellent barge by our kind friend T. B ’ 
the Methodist Missionary, we employed four 
athletic oarsmen, and left Roadstown early this 
morning for Spanish Town, or Virgin Gorda, an 
Island about twenty miles distant. The sea being 
calm we had a pleasant voyage, stopping for a 
short time upon one of the Keys. We had sent 
to invite the inhabitants to a meeting, and find- 
ing, upon our arrival, that it would not be held 
till evening, we walked over to Mine-hill, to view 
the preparations making to re-open a copper 
mine, which had been worked about a century 
ago. 
”« Charles O’Neal, a young colored man, and 
one of the head carpenters at the mine, gave us 
much information in respect to the condition of 
the people. During our stay upon the Island, 
he provided for us the best his house could afford 
without reward, desiring no other than our prayers 
for his preservation. The remembrance of Charles 
and his careful attentions, will remain with us 
when far separated from him. 

“ We also visited a natural curiosity by the 
sea shore, called the ‘ Baths.’ It is a collection 
of immense boulders, piled upon each other in 
such a manner, that entering among them by 
narrow and precipitous places, we were intro- 
duced into large openings like rooms, surrounded 
by rude and rocky walls. In the interior are 
two places into which the water flows from the 
sea, which, being completely secured from the 
sun, furnish excellent and cool bathing places. 
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In one of the apartments we entered, we found | 


ourselves directly under a collection of smaller 
rocks, covered partly with earth, out of which 
trees of considerable size were growing, whose 
roots were hanging around us on every side, like 
ropes suspended from a ceiling. 

‘“‘In the evening we had a large meeting with 
the inhabitants. A great number of all classes 
of the people were present, and it has seldom 
been our lot to see a more attentive audience. 
The distinction of sect, caste or complexion, 
seemed to be lost sight of. In the gospel rela- 
tion these must ever vanish; man must recog- 
nize all as his fellows, before he can say, ‘ One 
is our Master, even Christ, and all we are breth- 
ren!’ We were led to open to these people 
some of the simple truths of the Christian re- 
ligion, showing them that it stood not in ‘ meats 
and drinks, divers washings, and carnal ordi- 
nances,’ but in righteousness, peace and joy in 
a holy spirit. 

“These views appeared to comfort many. A 
poor woman who had brought her sick infant to 
us, and implored us to perform the ceremony of 
baptism, saying, that as there was no resident 
clergyman on the Island, and the circuit preacher 
would not be among them for a fortnight, she 
feared the child would die, and without baptism 
she had been taught to believe it would not be 
saved—seemed greatly comforted on finding we 
considered water baptism of no importance. 

“ After the company had dispersed we partook 
of some refreshments, and lying down on the floor 
of the house in which we held the meeting, we 
enjoyed a sweet rest from the fatigue occasioned 
by this day’s journey and labor.” 

12th mo. 16th. “We rose before it was light and 
made our way to the beach, where we found our 
our boatmen ready to take us back to Tortola. We 
were soon out of view of the singular and pictur- 
esque shore of Virgin Gorda, its rocky beach 
exhibiting from the distance the appearance of a 
ruined city, with its dilapidated towers and castles. 
In a few hours we reached Fathog Bay, an inlet 
on the 8. E. side of Tortola, at which place we 
landed, and taking a little girl fora guide, we 
set off through a dense thicket to Long Look, the 
ancient home of Samuel and Mary Nottingham, 
Friends of Bristol, England. About 60 years 
ago, these enlightened and benevolent Friends, 
who owned and occupied this estate, returned 
to England after having manumitted their slaves, 
and made them a deed for the property asa com- 
pensation for their services. ‘They also furnish- 
ed them with a letter of advice suited to their 
new condition, which we were glad to discover 
had been very carcfully attended to. This letter 
is considered by the present occupants as one of 
their choicest treasures, and was handed to us 
soon after our arrival at the house of one of the 
oldest members of this little community. 

* From what we could learn in relation to 
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these people, they have never abused their free- 
dom. Some of the oldest of them retain an 
affectionate remembrance of Friends; one aged 
man, now quite blind, informed us that he fre- 
quently had been with his master at Quaker 
meetings in New York and Philadelphia. 

‘“‘ We had a very interesting religious oppor- 
tunity with them, and after bidding them fare- 
well, some of their young men conducted us by 
a circuitous path through a dense thicket, about 
a mile distant, to the spot where Friends once 
had a meeting house, in which they assembled 
for social spiritual worship. This was a place of 
interest to us, for here are buried the remains of 
several of our valued ministers from Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey, who visited this Island about 
a century ago, from a sense of gospel love. The 
stone foundation of the meeting house was still 
remaining ; near it five tombs had been erected 
according to the ancient custom of the Island. 
They were built of brick about three feet above 
the ground, and covered over neatly with mortar. 
Time had made its ravages upon these mansions 
of the dead. The acacia spread thickly its 
thorny branches over them, and near them the 
century blooming aloe was luxuriantly growing. 
Although no eulogy was engraven upon them, 
yet the tradition of the place is, that they were 
erected to mark the resting place of strangers, 
who had visited the Island and died there. After 
taking a brief survey of these mansions of the 
dead, we returned to the beach, and in a few 
hours were safely landed at Roadstown. 

[To be continued.] 


Second letter from William Grover, to one of 
his apprentices who was about to enter life’s 
busy scenes under new responsibilities. 


1801. 

As time is very uncertain to us all, both young 
and old, and we know not whether another op- 
portunity so favorable may present, I feel a ten- 
der inclination now at parting, to tell thee, that I 
sincerely wish thee well ; and underthat influence, 
[call thy attention to thy own immediate situation, 
that by a discreet and timely consideration, thou 
mayst avoid some of the dangers to which I 
think thou art likely to be exposed. Thy time 
of life, the time of a young man’s engaging 
in the world for himself, is attended with many 
snares. Gilded prospects, which are calculated 
to deceive the inexperienced mind if not strictly 
on its watch, are apt to present ; and a state of in- 
nocence liable to be interrupted if not lost, which 
cannot be recovered but through deep suffering. 

I apprehend thou art favored to have a mother 
tenderly exercised in her spirit for thy good. 
This is a first-rate blessing. This was my case, 
and the care and counsel of my dear mother, 
when I was very young, made impressions which 
have never been erased. She taught me early 
to know that I was not my own, nor at my own 
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disposal, and that if I would be safe and happy, 
I must look to the Lord for counsel. Now this 
I wish for thee. In all thy movements, be sure 
keep this in mind. It will, [ trust, be an ines- 
timable treasure to thee; confirming in thy 
happy experience, that the fear of the Lord is a 
fountain of life preserving from the snares of 
death. When temptations, of whatever descrip- 
tion, assail, forget not the fear of the Lord; that 
thereby thou mayst be favored to witness pre- 
servation and escape. Be in earnest to be good ; 
the only way tobe happy. If through unwatch- 
fulness at any time thou art in any degree over- 
come, be sure thou be willing to come under con- 
demnation, and bear the chastening hand for 
disobedience, be willing to endure affliction for 
transgression ; and do not flinch from it. Let it 
have its appointed season, and the dispensation 
of condemnation will have a refining tendency, 
and thou wilt be likely to come up from the 
washing pool, from time to time, with increased 
strength to resist succeeding temptations. We 
must not expect to be exempt from these. Bear- 
ing this reproof and chastisement will give thy 
mind weight and solidity ; and thou wilt, I trust, 


come to be less and less suceptible of the allure- | 
ments of the trifling things of the world, and | 
thou wilt be more and more enabled to set a | 


right value upon things. Unlawful things and 


trifling things will come to have their proper | 
character stamped upon them, in thy view; and | 
thou wilt be likely to increase in thy love for | 


quietness, watchfulness and meditation. As we 
are sincere and in earnest, although the root of 
evil as well as of good lies deep in the heart, we 


may find that as things of an outward nature are | 


permitted to be snares and baits to our minds, 
so many things of an outward nature are per- 


mitted to be religious helps and comforts and | 
a strength to us in our journey through time to | 


an everlasting home. Thou wilt find that it is 
good to prefer the acquaintance of those who, 
thou believest sincerely fear God, and to read 
such books as tend to bring our attention home, 
and to strengthen this fear in oar own hearts. 
Light and frothy company, and light and frothy 
books, though specious, thou wilt find wound 


the peace of the mind, estrange it from the fear | 


of which I have been speaking, and indispose 
to seriousness and heavenly mindedness. 

God is the source and centre of happiness. In 
proportion as we yield ourselves tothings which 
the light he has afforded us testifies against, in 
the secret of the soul, we go from Him and go 
into confusion ; and so miss of the mercies, the 
favors, the consolations, which he is permitting 
those to partake of, who dread nothing so much 
as losing his divine approbation and the sweet- 
ness resulting from it. Do not be halting and 
double-minded, I entreat thee ; but yield thyself 
up to be a consistent Friend, to speak, act, and 
appear as such, and I believe thou wilt be blest. 
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When things present, bring them to the 
light ; if they will bear the test, we may con- 
clude they make for lasting peace ; if they will 
not, they make for perplexity, and, sooner or 
later, for distress. 

My heart desires the illumination and 
strengthening of thy mind, to follow that which 
adorns the humble Christian, and to flee that 
which leavens into the spirit and friendship of 
the world, and ends in disappointment and 
serrow. Dear , Dowis the time. Learn to 
weigh things correctly ; often consult the pure 

| witness in thy own heart; mark well and atten- 
tively what it leads to; and what it leads from ; 
and may the blessing of preservation attend thee, 
is my heart’s desire. 
Thy well wishing and affectionate friend, 
W. G. 


| EXTRACTS FROM MEMORANDA OF JOHN BARCLAY. 


| The very important decision, as to the line of 
\life which I am to pursue, has often for this 


| . . . 
| year past given me much anxiety and inward ex- 


| ercise,—it has often been the cause of restless 
nights and anxious days, and even, I have reason 
to believe, to the injury of my health of body, as 
well asof mind. The anxiety which it excited 
/in me, seems however to have been misplaced; 
because I ought to have been desirous to know 
what was right to be done in the case, and how, 
and when, rather than to find out what could be 
contrived or thought of by my own skill and 
management. There ought to have been more 
of that simple reliance and dependence, that trust 
and confidence, which is the behavior and feel- 
|ing of a babe towards its mother; how quiet, 
| how calm it slumbers in her arms,—how safe and 
happy it is whilst there. My soul, take heed, 
lest after having experienced marvellous deliver- 
ances,—after having been, like the Israelites of 
‘old, led in the day-time ‘‘ with a cloud, and all 
the night with a light of fire,’—after having 
been fed as with manna in the wilderness, and 
thy thirst quenched with water as from the rock, 
—take heed lest after all that has been done for 
thee, thou shouldst, through unwatchfulness or 
unbelief, in the least degree doubt the strength 
of that hand that upholds thee, the depth of that 
wisdom which is directing thee, the providence 
| of that eye which slumbers not, the extent or 
| continuance of that love, from which nothing but 
sin can disengage thee. 
| Whatever is to be thy lot, whatever task is as- 





} 


signed thee in the vineyard, wherever may be the 
scene of thy earthly tarrying, whether afflictions 
| surprise thee as a fiood, or thy pleasures be as a 
full flowing fountain, ‘hope thou only in God,” 


| for “from him cometh thy salvation.” Neither 
give place to doubt or disbelief, nor to very much 
anxiety or disturbance of mind, respecting what 
may befal thee: never fear,—there is one that 
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provideth for the sparrows, there is one to whom 
every event is in subjection,—He is good : from 
his hand “ proceedeth not evil;” and he hath 
said, ‘there shall no evil happen to the just.” 
In the mean time, in all thy watchings and wait- 
ings, in all thy wants and weariness, cease not to 
think of his mercies, his goodness, his tender 
dealings with thee ; be mindful of these things ; 
hide them not, be not ashamed of them; but 
show ‘‘to the generation to come, the praises of 
the Lord, and his strength and bis wonderful 
works that he hath done.” Surely, my soul, if 
thou doest thus, if thou rememberest that God 
has been and will be thy rock, and thy redeemer, 
—if thou trustest in the Lord, and makest him 
thy hope,—thou shalt ‘be as a tree planted by 
the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by 
the rivers ;” thou shalt prosper in thy day, and 
be established. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The following extracts are taken from the 
writings of William Dell, a highly gifted minis- 
ter, who lived about the seventeenth century ; 
but of whose personal history we know but little, 
except that he powerfully opposed the popular 
views of religion, taught by the clergy and the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge; and 
preached, ‘ Christ crucified,” as the true pattern 
and teacher of his people. Perhaps it may be 
thought suitable matter for the Intelligencer. 

“‘ Behold, I will lay thy stones with fair colors, 
and thy foundations with sapphires. I will make 
thy windows of agates, and thy gates of carbun- 
cles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones.” 

This promise relates to the spiritual church of 
the New Testament, and this in scripture is often 
compared to a building, to a magnificent and 
glorious building ; all of precious stones, and so 
more glorious than the first temple which was 
built up with common stones, as it was pro- 
phesied, the glory of the second temple should 
far exceed the glory of the first. 

The first temple was Solomon’s, which was in- 
deed filled with the visible glory of God; but 
the second temple is the humanity of Jesus 
Christ, or the flesh of Christ, both head and 
members ; this is the /iving temple of the living 
God ! that he hath built by his spirit, for his 
own habitation, wherein He dwells spiritually in 
the nearest union, whereby God and the creature 
are knit together. This temple is more glorious 
than the first material one, either as built by 
Solomon, or the second edition of it by the Jews. 
The Lord has promised to build up the church 
of the New Testament with stones of fair colors, 
with precious stones, elect and precious; such 
are the faithful. For they have in them the 
nature of God communicated to them through a 
new birth. They have a more excellent spirit 
than others have; as was said of Daniel, there 
was a more excellent spirit found in him, than 
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with all the other wise men. The excellency of 
each creature is according tothe spirit of it. 
Now the saints have the spirit of the Father and 
the Son dwelling in them. The same spirit of 
God dwelling in their flesh as Christ had in his, 
so that the spirit of God is found in the faith- 
ful, and therefore they are more glorious than the 
rest of the world. 

They have a more excellent lustre. 

One thing that pertains to the excellency of pre- 
cious stones is the lustre of them. Now this 
lustre in the faithful is the glory of God_ upon 
them, as saith the prophet, the Lord shalf arise 
upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon thee 
(Isaiah ;) and Paul says, we all beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image, Xc., so thatas Christ was taken into 
the glory of the Father, so are we taken into the 
glory of Christ, as he saith, “And the glory 
which thou gavest me, I have given them.” 

For the head and members are taken into the 
same glory according to their proportion. 

They have more excellent operations ; for the 
faithful are not such precious stones as are only 
for show, but they have virtue in them, even the 
virtues of Jesus Christ! for they having the 
same nature and spirit of God as he had, are 
able according to the measure of the gift of 
Christ, to do the same works that he did; thus 
they are excellent in the operations of faith, 
hope, love and meekness, in this respect also are 
more precious than common stones, and there- 
fore the Lord calls them his jewels, ‘‘ In the day 
that I make up my jewels,” and elsewhere they 
are called the precious sons of Zion. 

The next thing observable is the variety of 
these precious stones : the spiritual church is not 
built up of precious stones of one sort only ; not 
all of sapphires, of agates, nor of carbuncles, but 
of all these, and many other precious stones of 
fair colors. And this denotes the diversity of 
gifts ; for, though all of them are precious stones, 
yet they differ in color, lustre and operations, 
and this is for the greater glory of the church, 
for the variety of lustre adds to the beauty and 
ornament of it. 

In the human body there is not one member 
but many, and the variety of members, with 
their several gifts and operations, are the glory of 
the body ; and so it is in the church, the body 
of Jesus Christ. In the gifts and operations 
that flow from God’s spirit there is a heavenly 
beauty and lustre: yea, often in weak, but true 
Christians, we shall discern an excellent beauty 
in some gift which they have received, which 
shines not forth so clearly in some stronger 
Christians. And therefore let us not expect all 
gifts in all men, and that every man should ex- 
cel in every gift; for then one would be saying 
to another, “I have no need of thee ;” but God 
hath given diversity of gifts that each may ac- 
knowledge something in another, which he hath 
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not in himself, and may have union and com-| SARAH FEATHERSTONE, daughter of .Joseph 
munion with them; so that the cemmunion of | Featherstone and Sarah his wife, aged about 15 
saints may be kept up in the world in despite of | years, wasinclined in her tender years to hear 
the world. the voice of wisdom, and to remember her Crea- 
One hath the gift of faith, another of prayer, | tor in the days of her youth. From a child she 
another the gift of utterance, another the gift | ¥aS harmless and obedient to her parents, and 
of meckness and the like; and no man hath all |of a meek and quiet spirit. She was taken sick 
things in himself, that every man in the sight |the 9th of the Seventh month, 1688. 
of his own wants may be kept humble. And| Her mother coming to her, she told her, “ That 


this is a glorious thing in this building, that the 
lustre of each stone adds to the lustre of all, and | 
what all have is for each one. If thou hast the | 
gift of utterance in the ministration of the spirit, 

itis to build me up;if LI have the spirit of 


she thought she would be taken from her ;” and 
when her mother would send for a doctor, she 
said, ‘‘ She was freely given up to the will of the 
Lord, whether to live or die.” And farther said, 
“Tt was shewed her that she was not for a long 


prayer, it commends thee as carefully to God as | life; and if this be the time of my change, I am 
myself; one watches over another, as over his| content.” Her sickness increasing, her mother 
own soul; and if any be weak the strong support | 2s much concerned ; at which she was troubled, 
them ; if any be doubtful, they who have the gift;2nd said, ‘Dear mother, thy dear and tender 


of knowledge direct them ; if one be troubled, the |!ove to me hath been very great, and in that love 


rest mourn with him; if one be comforted, the 
rest rejoice with him; and they are all so linked } 
together in the body of Christ, that the good | 
and evil of one is extended to all. 
Where thou canst find such another commu- 
nion, there join thyself; but if this be the only ex- 
cellent communion in the world, who would not 
be willingly joined to that spiritual people, where | 





no man calls his grace his own, but all having a/| 


share in the faith, hope, love, prayer, peace, | P 


wisdom and strength of all. 
Dell. 


But it seems with me to mention one more | 
property of these stones of the heavenly build- | 
ing, and that is their transparency. We find. 
in Rev.; when John saw the holy city “coming 
down from God, its light was as a stone most 
precious, even asa jasper stone clear as crystal ;” 
and again, “The street of the city was pure 
gold, like unto transparent glass.” Thus we 
find every thing in Heavenis transparent ; there 
can be no concealment, and where all is pure 
there can be no desire for it.; this ought to incite 
us to inward watchfulness and self-inspection, for | 
saith Christ, “The Kingdom of Heaven is within | 
you.” R. H. 

Richmond, Ind. 





If you want to learn the value of money, says 
the “‘ Knickerbocker,’’ go and labor for a day or 
two as a hod-carrier, beneath the scorching rays 
ofa summer sun. This is an excellent idea, and 
if many of our young gentlemen had to earn 
their dollars in that way, how much less dissipa- | 
tion and crime we would witness every day! So | 
of our fashionable young ladies; if they, like some | 
of the poor seamstresses of our large cities, had | 
to earn their dollars by making shirts at ten cents 
a piece, how much less finery should we see about | 
them, and how much more truthful notions would 
they have of their duties of life and their obli- 
gations to the rest of the world.— Hunt. 


i 


| thing ; 


Thus far William | Ul 


I desire we may rest, freely given up to the will 
of God ; for the Lord may not see meet to trust 
me in this wicked world any longer.” She said 
further, “‘ O the abominable pride of this world ! 
there are some among us which can take liberty 
to fashion themselves in many things like unto 
the world, both in their habit and other needless 
things. Oh! but the Christian life is another 

g; this is not the adorning that we are to 
ut on; for, if the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the wicked and ungodly appear?” 
er distemper being violent, she then said, 
Never so sick in my life; O sick at my heart! 
O Lord, in mercy remember me, and bear me 
up above all my afflictions, for my heart trusteth 
in thee.” Being asked by her mother whether 
she would be buried by her father, or at another 
burying-place, she answered, “‘ Dear mother, 


6c“ 


, bury me whete thou and my father (ber father- 


in-law) please, I leave it to you ; it is no matter 
how many miles distant these bodies lie, our 
souls shall one day rejoice together ;” with more 
words, bidding them about her not to trouble 
her, or give her anything without she desired it ; 
and so lay still iu a good frame of mind, with a 
sweet countenance, bearing her sickness in much 
patience ; often saying, “ O my dear and heaven- 
ly Father ! come away, come away, for my heart 
trusteth in thee.” And so fell asleep in the 
Lord, the 17th of the Seventh month, 1688. 


The following form of a marriage certificate, 
taken from a record formerly belonging to Fish- 
lake meeting, near Thom, in Yorkshire, was co- 
pied about fifty years ago, fora valued female 
minister from Philadelphia, then in Englund. 
As it will not exclude much more important 


| matter, and is withal somewhat of a curiosity, I 


send it for insertion iu “The Friend.”” VeERus. 


George Musgrave loved Ann Brook, and she 
became his wife, publicly in the congregation, 
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upon the twentieth day of the tenth month, in 
the year 1663. 


Signed by seventeen witnesses. 


EXTRACT FROM BLAIR’S SERMONS. 
Addressed especially to the Young. 


‘Youth is the proper season of cultivating 
the benevolent and humane affections. Asa 
great part of your happiness is to depend on 
the connexions which your form with others, it 
is of high importance that you acquire, by times, 
the temper and the manners which will render 
such connexions comfortable. Let a sense of 
justice be the foundation of all your social quali- 
tices. In your most early intercourse with the 
world, and even in your youthful amusements, 
let no unfairness be found. Engrave on your. 
mind, that sacred rule, of doing all things to 
others, according as you wish that they should 
do unto you. For this end, impress yourselves 
with a deep sense of the original and natural 
equality of men. Whatever advantages of birth 
or fortune you possess, never display them with 
an ostentations superiority. Leave the subor- 
dinations of rank, to regulate the intercourse of 
more advanced years. At present, it becomes 
you to act among your companions as man with 
man. Remember how unknown to you are the 
vicissitudes of the world, and how often they, on 
whom ignorant and contemptuous young men 
once looked down with scorn, have risen to be 
their superiors in future years. Compassion is 
an emotion of which you ought never to be 
ashamed. Graceful in youth is the tear of sym- 
pathy, and the heart that melts at the tale of 
woe. Let not ease and indulgence contract your 
affections, and wrap you up in selfish enjoyment. 
But go sometimes to the house of mourning, as 
well as to the house of feasting. Accustom 
yourselves to think of the distresses of human 
life ; as the solitary cottage, the dying parents, 
and the weeping orphans. “Thou shalt not 
harden they heart, nor shut thy hand from thy 
poor brother; but thou shalt surely give unto 
him in the day of his need. And thy heart 
shall not be grieved when thou givest unto him ; 
because that for this thing the Lord thy God 
shall bless thee in all thy works.” Never sport 
with pain and distress, in any of your amusc- 
ments, nor treat even the meanest insect with 
wanton cruelty. 

In young minds there is commonly a strong 
propensity to particular intimacies and friend- 
ships. Youth, indeed, is the season when friend- 
ships are sometimes formed, which not only con- 
tinue through succeeding life, but which glow 
to the last, with a tenderness unknown to the 
connections begun in cooler years. The pro- 
pensity therefore is not to be discouraged, though 
at the same time it must be regulated with much 
circumspection andcare. ‘Too many of the pre- 
tended friendships of youth, are mere combina- 
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tions in pleasure. They are often founded on 
capricious likeings; suddenly contracted, and as 
suddenly dissolved. Sometimes they are the 
effect of interested complaisance and flattery on 
the one side, and of credulous fondness on the 
other. Beware of such rash and dangerous con- 
nections, which may afterwards load you with 
dishonor. Remember, that by the character of 
those whom you choose for your friends, your 
own is likely to be formed, and will certainly be 
judged of by the world. Be slow, therefore, and 
cautious in contracting intimacy; but when a 
virtuous friendship is once established, consider 
it as a saered engagement. Expose not your- 
selves to the reproach of lightness and incon- 
stancy, which always bespeak either a trifling or 
a base mind. Reveal none of the secrets of your 
friend. Be faithful to his interests. Forsake 
him not in danger. Abhor the thought of ac- 
quiring any advantage by his prejudice or hurt. 
There is a friend that loveth at all times, and a 
brother that is born for adversity. ‘Thine own 
friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake not.’ 

In order to render yourselves amiable in 
society, correct every appearance of harshness in 
behaviour. Let that courtesy distinguish your 
demeanor, which springs, not so much from 
studied politeness, as from a mild and gentle 
heart. Follow the customs of the world in 
matters indifferent ; but stop, when they become 
sinful. Let your manners be simple and na- 
tural; and of course they will be engaging. 
Affectation is certain deformity. By forming 
themselves on fantastic models, and vieing with 
one another in every reigning folly, the young 
begin with being ridiculous, and end in being 
vicious and immoral. 

Let me particularly exhort youth to temper- 
ance in pleasure: let me admonish them, to be- 
ware of that rock on which thousands, from race 
to race, continue to split. The love of pleasure 
natural to man in every period of his life, glows 
at this age with excessive ardor. Novelty adds 
fresh charms, as yet, to every gratification. The 
world appears to spread a continual feast; and 
health, vigor, and high spirit, invite them to par- 
take of it without restraint. In vain we warn 
them of latent dangers. Religion is accused of 
insufferable severity, in prohibiting enjoyments ; 
and the old, when they offer their admonitions, 
are upbraided with having forgot that they once 
were young. And yet, to what do the restraints 
of religion and the counsels of age, with respect 
to pleasure amount? They may all be com- 
prised in few words, not to hurt yourselves, and 
not to hurt others, by your pursuit of pleasure. 
Within these bounds pleasure is lawful ; beyond 
them, it becomes criminal because it is ruinous. 
Are these restraints any other than what a wise 
man would choose to imposcon himself? We call 
you not to renounce pleasure, but to enjoy it in 
safety. Instead of abridging it, we exhort you to 
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pursue it on an extensive plan. We propose | 
measures for securing its possession, and for pro- 
longing its duration. 

[To be continued.] 
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Diep, —On Fifth day, the asth of Ei: ghth month 
last, Jacos L. Mort, of Tarrytown, New York, in 
the 72d year of his age,—extensively known as a 
minister of Chapaqua Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

——, Near Dover, Kent Co., Del., on Third 
day morning, the 3d inst., Ex ma J, daughter of 
James D. and Margaretta J. Kimmey, i in the 4th 
year of her age. 


THE SLAVE TRADE OF CUBA. 


A correspondent of the New York Times, writ- 
ing from Havana under date of August 25th, 
says :— 

‘Since my last advice we have had one cargo 
of negroes from the coast of Africa landed at 
Bahia Honda; the number safely delivered to 
our Christian bonds was two hundred and fifty. 


Two cargoes have been landed in the past six | 


weeks to the eastward on the north coast of 
Cuba, covering eight hundred and thirty-five 


victims to our humanity. 


said to be effected by vessels built in the United 
States, and commanded by persons claiming to | 


be citizens of your Republic. 
of Cuba there have been several landings made 
in the past three months, which have introduced 
to our philanthropy not less than two thousand 
subjects. 


various localities seem to be interested in the 
concealment.”’ 
The writer states that within the last four 


months, no less than FOURTEEN THOUSAND slaves | 
The amount of guilt | 
involved in this black business, is indeed fear- | 


have been landed in Cuba. 


ful. It is almost impossible to conceive the ex- 
tent of misery that has been suffered by the | 
wretched beings alluded to. 
says :— 

“It is currently reported here that Senor Ar- | 
gudin’s project for the introduction of 40,000 | 
African apprentices, has been approved by the | 
home government. I have been informed th: at | 
the English Consul has authorized a Mr. Engle- 
hardt to go out as surgeon to the first expedi- 
tion. 

“The English Government has consented to 
the introduction of the apprentices under the fol- 
lowing conditions: First, that Slavery shall be 
totally abolished throughout the Island in the 
year 1900 ; second, that all vessels employed in 
the traffic shall be registered in the English 
Consulate at the Havana; and last, that said 


NOER. 


These landings are | 


On the south side | 


It is almost impossible to obtain cor- | 
rect data of the infamous traffic on either side of | 
Cuba, as officials of the Government near the | 


Another letter | | 
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vessels shall only be allowed to procure the ap 
prentices jn ports hereafter to be designated by 
her Britannic Majesty’s Government. “The En g- 
lish Consul, however, has denied the truth of 
this report, but one of the getters up of the plan 
informed me that it is true. I send it as I have 
heard it. If true, the apprenticeship system will 
operate a great change in this Island, and may 
eventually affect the interests of the Southern 
part of our Union. It may be safely said that 
the great body of. slaveholders are opposed to 
the scheme, and I doubt much whether any 
Ministry in Spain will dare to give it their sanc- 
tion.” 


EXTRACTS FROM “FAREWELL TO THE COUNTRY.” 
By H. W. B. 
Salisbury, Conn., 1856. 

During two summers we have found a home 
in this hill country. We have explored its locali- 
ties in every direction. The outlines of its hori- 
zon, its peaks and headlands, its mountains and 
gorges, its streams and valleys have become 
familiar to us. It is asad feeling that we have 
in going away. 

Nature makes so many overtures to those who 
| love her, and stamps so many remembrances of 
herself upon our affections, and draws forth to 
her bosom so much of our very self, that, atlength, 
the fields, the hills, the trees, and the various 
waters become a journal of our life. 

In riding over from Millerton to Salisbury, 
| (six miles,) for the last time, probably, for years, 
| we could not but remark what a hold the face of 
the country had got upon us. This round hill 
on the left, as we draw near the lakes, it is our 
hill! Hundreds of times we have greeted it, 
| and been greeted ; we have bounded over it ; in 
| imagination we have built under those trees and 
| welcomed friends to ourair cottage. How often 
at sunset have we looked forth north, south, and 
west, and harvested from each direction great 
stores of beauty and of joy. As we wound around 
| its base, a three-quarters moon shining full and 
bright, the two lakes began to appear in silver 
spots through the trees. When we reached the 
‘summit of the road, they opened in full, and 
| glimmered and shone like molten silver. For 
more beautiful sheets of water and more beauti- 
| ful sites from which to look back at them, one 
| may search for without finding. 

During a few days’ absence the first frost has 
fallen. ‘The Reaper then has come! And this 
is the sharp sickle whose unwetted edge will cut 
| all before it! We had, before this, noticed the 

blood-red dogwood in the forests, and a few vines 
that blushed at full length, with here and there 
a maple in swamp-lands, that were prematurely 
taking bright colors. But now, all things will 
hasten. ‘Two weeks and less, will bring Octo- 
ber. That is the painted month. The vegeta- 
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ble cohorts march glowing out of the year in flow- 
ing dresses, as if to leave this earth were a tri- 
umph and not a sadness. It is never nature that is 
sad, but only we, that dare not look back over 
the past, and that have not its prophesy of the 
future in our bosoms. Men will sit down be- 
neath the shower of golden leaves that every 
puff of wind will soon cast down in field and 
forest, and remember the days of first summer 
and the vigor of young leaves; will mark the 
boughs growing bare, and the increasing spaces 
among the thickest trees, through which the 
heavens every day do more and more appear, as 


their leaves grow fewer, and none spring again | 
to repair the waste—and sigh that the summer | 
How many | 
suggestions of his own life and decay will one | 


passeth and the winter cometh. 


find ! 


But, there is as much of 7/fe in Autumn as of | 


death, and as much of creation and of growth, as 
of passing away. Every flower has left its house 
full of seeds. No leaf has dropped until a bud 
was born to it. 


among the declining flowers. Along the banks, 
the green heart-shaped leaves of the violet, tell 
me that it is all well at the root; and in turning 
the soil, I find those spring beauties that died, to 
be only sleeping. 
and every root are annual prophets sent to affirm 
the future, and cheer the way. 
to teach their little ones to fly, do fly first thems 
selves and show the way, and as guides, that 


would bring the timid to venture into the dark- | 
faced ford, do first go back and forth through it; | 
so the year and all its mighty multitudes of 
growths walk in and out before us, to encourage | 
our faith of life by death ; of decaying for the | 
Every seed and every | 


sake of better growth. 
bud whispers to us to secure, while the leaf is 
yet green, that germ that shall live when frosts 
have destroyed leaf and flower. * * * * 

cast therein our precious seed. Now let us wait 
and see what God shall bring forth for us. 
single leaf falls—the bud at its axil will shoot 
forth many leaves. The husbandman bargains 


with the year to give back a hundred grains | 


for each one buried. Shall God be less gener- 
ous? Yet, when we sow, our hearts think that 
beauty is gone out, that all is lost. 
God shall bring again to our eyes, the hundred- 
fold beauty and sweetness of that which we plant- 
ed, how shall we shame over that dim faith, that 
having eyes, saw not, and ears, heard not, though 
all heaven and all the earth appeared and spake, 
to comfort those who mourn. * * * * 
This glorious vision, this hope and everlast- 
ing surety of the future, how shallow were life 
without it, and how deep beyond all fathoming, 
with it! > . ™ ” * = 
But we began to write, for the sake of saying 
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Already another year is hidden | 
along the boughs; another summer is secure | 


Every flower, and every tree, | 


Thus, as birds, | 


Thine, oh death, was the furrow; we | 


A } 


But when | 
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farewell to old Salisbury, and to all its beautiful 
scenery. The enjoyment which one receives in 
an eight weeks’ communion with such objects as 


| abound here, cannot be measured in words. We 


are not ashamed to acknowledge, that our last 
| ride through the familiar places was attended 
| with an overflow of gratitude, as intelligent and 
| distinct as ever we experienced. Why not? 
Did not God create the heavens and the earth 
| full of benefactions? Did he not set forth all 
| enchantments of morning and evening, all pro- 
cesses of the seasons, to be almoners of his own 
bounty ? Men live in poverty, in sadness and 
dissatisfaction, yearning and wishing for joy, 
while above them and about them, upon the 
grandest scale, with variations beyond record, 
are stores of pleasure beyond all exhaustion, and 
| incapable of palling upon the taste. When our 
heart has dwelt for a long time upon these royal- 
ties, and has been made rich with a wealth that 
brings no care, nor burden, nor corruption, and 
that wastes only to burst forth with new trea- 
sures and sweeter surprises, we cannot forbear 
thanksgiving and gratitude which fills the eye, 
rather than moves the tongue. It is not alone 
thanks to God. By a natural process the mind 
| gives sentient life to His messengers, and regards 
‘them as the cheerful and conscious stewards of 
divine mercy, and thanks them heartily for do- 
ing what God has sent them to do. Nor can we 
forbear a sense of sorrow that that which was 
meant for so great a blessing for all men, should 
be wasted upon the greatest number of men, 
either because they lack education toward such 
things, or lack a sensibility which produces en- 
joyment without an education. 

If there were an artist to come among us, who 
could stand in Metropolitan Hall, in the pre- 
sence of a living assemblage, and work with such 
marvellous celerity and genius, that in a half- 
hour there should glow from his canvass a gor- 
geous sunset, such as flushes the west in an Oc- 
tober day; and then, when the spectators had 
gazed their fill, should rub it hastily out, and 
overlay it, in a twenty minutes’ work, with 
another picture, such as God paints rapidly after 
sunset—its silver white, its fair apple-green, its 
pink, its yellow, its orange hues, imperceptibly 
mingling into grays and the black-blue of the 
upper arch of the heavens, to be rubbed out 
again, and succeeded by pictures of clouds—all, 
or any of those extraordinary combinations of 
grandeur, in form or in color, that makes one 
tremble to stand and look up;—these again to 
be followed by vivid portraitures of more calm 
atmospheric conditions of the heavens, without 
form or vapor; and so on endlessly,—-such a 
man would be followed by eager crowds, his 
works lauded, and he called a God. He would 
be a God. Such 7s God. So he fills the heavens 
with pictures, strikes through them with efface- 
‘ment, that he may find room for the expression 
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of the endless riches of the divine ideas of beau-| A FRIENDLY WORD, OR AID TO THE HOPELESS 


ty and majesty. ‘The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.” The Psalmist then boldly personifies 
days and nights, as if they were sentinels and 
spectators, each as it passes from his watch, re- 
hearsing what it had seen: “ Day unto day ut- 


tereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge. 


ween 


THE NANTUCKET SUBMARINE CABLE. 


The laying of the fifteen miles of telegraph 
cable connecting Nantucket with the main land, 
was successfully performed on Tuesday last. 
This is an extension of the Boston and Cape 


Cod Marine Telegraph Company’s line, and will | 


probably be found more useful to commercial 
men than it will be profitable to the stockholders, 
though it may be used liberally to convey intel- 
ligence in advance of steamers and sailing ves- 
sels. In winter it will be particularly useful in 
conveying intelligence to merchants, and be the 
means of saving much valuable property as well 
as many valuable lives. In laying the cable a 


steamer was employed and the line run off on a | 


reel. 


| 


} 





“NONE ARE ALL EVIL.” 

On a recent occasion, Horace Mayhew, a well- 
known author, convened a meeting in ore of the 
public halls of London, of individuals who were 
at large from prison on tickets of leave. In oth- 
er words, they had obtained a conditional dis- 
charge, to see whether they would use their lib- 
erty to advantage, without abusing it. About 
fifty convicts were in attendance, and several of 
them made effective addresses. The proceed- 
ings were conducted with much order and pro- 
priety, and a lively degree of interest was mani- 
fested. The London Times has a leading article 
upon the subject, and a hope is expressed that 
more vigorous measures will be adopted, in aid 
of the unhappy men who are cast out of prison 
helpless and hopeless—branded with infamy, 
and driven to desperation—but to whom a 
friendly hand and very inconsiderable aid at the 
critical moment would be a priceless boon. A 
convict, when released from prison, penniless 
and friendless, is perhaps the most desolate be- 
ing on the face of the earth. In the first place, 
without money, he is without the means of ob- 
taining even the ordinary necessaries of life ; 
and in the second place, the brand of the felon 


he operation was safely performed, and | being upon him, he is driven from reputable so- 


the greatest speed attained was four miles per | ciety, and thus absolutely deprived of an oppor- 
hour ; the deepest water found was seventy feet. | tunity to recover his lost character. What, un- 
It was paid out from a reel 123 feet long, placed | der such circumstances, is the poor wretch to 


on board the schooner, and requiring eight men| do? What can he do? 


to work it. 


Several years ago, an 


The reel and wire together present- | individual in this situation succeeded, after some 


ed a diameter of 6} feet, the diameter of the | difficulty, in obtaining employment in a very ex- 


shaft of the reel being 18 iuches. 


Upon the | tensive manufacturing establishment in this city. 


wire, at intervals of twenty-five feet, were pl@ced | He had been there, however, only a few days, 


leaden sinkers of one pound each, and the weight 
of the wire and sinkers together was ten tons. 
During the whole time of laying the wire, com- 
munication was kept up with the telegraph of- 
fice in Nantucket, by means of a battery on board 
the schooner. The wire cost $500 per mile, ex- 
clusive of the sinkers. This is the longest sub- 
marine telegraph of American manufacture that 
has been laid in this country, and is a highly 
creditable trophy of American skill and enter- 
prise. There yet remains a break of one mile, a 
channel way between Sandy Point and Mono- 
moy, across which the wire is to be laid, in order 
to connect with the line in Chatham. Subma- 
rine telegraphs have to be protected from light- 
ning. Ifa thunderbolt strikes the wire on shore 
and runs along to the submerged portion, it is 
blown to pieces, if unprotected, and is destroyed. 
Lightning arresters have to be placed on the 
shore at each extremity of the line. These ar- 
resters consist of two brass plates with silvered 
surfaces, laid one upon the other, and a piece of 
silk between. The wire is laid across the upper 
one, and if lightning strikes it, the fluid passes 
into the upper plate, burns the piece of silk, and 
passes through the lower plate to the ground. 





when his secret was discovered, whispers passed 
from lip to lip, he was denounced as “a jail 
bird,’ and the proprietors were absolutely com- 
pelled, in consequence of the complaints of their 
workmen, to dismiss him from their premises. 
A like result attended in a second case, and the 
unhappy man was induced at last to direct his 
footsteps westward, in the hope that the penalty 
of his offence would not follow him thither. The 
reader can readily imagine the awful nature of 
such acase. It is indeed difficult for individu- 
als of good character to contend against the ills 
of poverty, even when sympathized with by 
friends and associates. How much more lamen- 
table must be the condition of the banned and 
proscribed, who, however they may have become 
penitent and reformed, are still regarded with 
distrust and suspicion, as violators of the law, 
and therefore blackened with disgrace. In some 
of the penal institutions of the country, such 
for example as the Eastern Penitentiary, an in- 
dustrious convict is enabled to save a trifle from 
month to month, by overwork, and thus at the 
expiration of his sentence he is provided with 
a small sum of money, But the disposition to 
labor beyond the allotted time, is not very gene- 
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ral, and thus there are few who avail themselves 
of the privilege alluded to. The great majority 
in all our Penitentiaries are thrown upon the 
world, after having fulfilled the requirements of 
the law, without a dollar of means at their com- 
mand, and thus under circumstances of the 
strongest temptation. Can we wonder that some 
‘find their way back to the prison again; and 
that second, third, and fourth convictions occa- 
sionally take place! What, we again ask, can 
the poor wretches do, when in the condition we 
have described? Without money, without 
friends, and without character, it is indeed diffi- 
cult for them to obtain honest employment, and 
hence they are compelled to resort to the vilest 
haunts, and often to the commission of some 
new offence, in order to escape the terrors of 
starvation. If the history of some of these con- 
victs after their release from prison could be 
made known, it would doubtless touch the stout- 
est heart. A helping hand should therefore be 
extended to all such, a friendly word should be 
uttered, and aid and encouragement should be 
given. “The Philadelphia Society for Allevia- 
ting the Miseries of Public Prisons,” ts ever 
ready todo all it can in this way, but itisa 
modest organization, and its means are limited. 
Not a week goes by, that several convicts are 
not sent abroad, either from the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary or the Moyamensing Prison. They feel 
unless hardened and incurable, that the eye of 
suspicion rests upon them, and thus they natu- 
rally shrink from contact with their fellow be- 
ings. Nay, it too often happens, that they ar 
pointed out with insult, and avoided with affect- 
ed horror. And yet, they may be penitent and 
disposed to reform. The good principle may 
have conquered the evil, the just the unjust. 
Our philanthropists, and all who wish well to 
humanity, should take into consideration this 
class of our fellow creatures, and devise some 
means of extending to them a little aid, and a 
helping hand in the hour of their necessity. To 
reform an offender, to convert an erring brother, 
to save an immortal soul, is indeed a high, a holy, 
a noble work.— Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


The longer I live, the more I feel the impor- 
tance of adhering to the following rules, which 
I have laid down for myself in relation to such 
matters. 

Ist. To hear as little as possible what is to the 
prejudice of others. 

2d. To believe nothing of the kind until I am 
absolutely forced to it. 

3d. Never to drink into the spirit of one who 
circulates an ill report. 

4th. Always to moderate, as far as I can, the 
unkindness which is expressed towards others. 

5th. Always to believe that if the other side 
were heard, a very different account would be 
given of the matter.— Charles Simeon. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


From Friends’ Review, 
INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 


To whatever part of the creation which sur- 
rounds us we direct our attention, whether to its 
physical or to its intellectual order and organiza 
tion, we still find ourselves overwhelmed with 
wonders, all indicating the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of their Author; all tending to promote 
the happiness of the various races of animated 
nature. Among these wonders, the instincts 
with which these different races are, in various re- 
lations and degrees imbued, are not the least. 

Jacob Taylor, a Chester County almanac ma- 
ker, near the beginning of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, the county being then nearly a frontier set- 
tlement, tells a story of a flock of deer which 
occupied an island not otherwise inhabited. A 
herd of our domestic cattle wére introduced into 
the island, but their presence gave no alarm to 
the deer. The bellowing of the bulls, however 
formidable it might seem to ears unaccustomed 
to the sound, did not in any degree disturb the 
tranquillity of the previous occupants of the 
soil. But at length a dog found its way to the 
island, on which the deer immediately took the 
alarm, and fled with precipitation. Why, then, 
inquires the almanac maker, of a supposed philo- 
sophical friend who is represented as present, 
were the deer so intimidated by the sight of a 
dog, although they remained undisturbed by the 
presence of animals apparently so much more 
formidable ? The philosopher answers that there 
is a sympathy between all ruminating animals to 
prevent hostility or the fear of hostility from each 
other. The almanac maker, while seemingly as- 
senting to the correctness of the explanation, 
shrewdly suggests a wonder, in which, no doubt, 
some of our readers may partake, how the deer 
could discover that the dog did not chew the cud 
as well as themselves. The sober truth seems 
to be—and here the wisdom and benevolence of 
the Creator are manifested—that those animals, 
whether ruminating or not, which live exclusive- 
ly on vegetable food, manifest, while in their na- 
tive state, no sign of hostility or fear of hostili- 
ty towards each other. The deer manifest no 
more fear of a horse than of an ox. At the same 
time, these herbivorous animals appear, inde- 
pendently of experience or education, to enter- 
tain an instinctive perception that an enemy 
lurks in the carnivorous races. They therefore 
naturally flee from them. 

The poet Cowper, in his account of the treat- 
ment of his tame hares, informs us that he intro- 
duced to the acquaintance of each other a hare 
and a spaniel, with a view of ascertaining wheth- 
er there was any natural hostility between the 
races to which they respectively belonged. The 
experiment was made with great caution; and 
as the hare manifested no sign of fear, and the 
spaniel no symptoms of hostility, he concluded 
that the apparent antipathy between the dog 
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and the hare is artificial, not natural. The dog, 
he says, pursues because he is taught so to do, 
and the hare flees because he is pursued. 

If Cowper had been as shrewd a philosopher 
as he was interesting as a poet, he would proba- 
bly have discerned that his experiment was made 
under circumstances highly artificial, and could 
therefore lead to no reliable conclusion with re- 
gard to the result of such an acquaintance, if 
formed in the forest, beyond the influence of 
man. The hare, nursed and protected as it had | 
been by Cowper, had unquestionably lost much of | 
its vigilant instinctive dread,and consequently was | 
not likely to be alarmed when no hostility ap- | 
peared. The dog, educated altogether as a do- | 
mestic animal, had, no doubt, been always ac- | 
customed to look to his master for his daily food, 
and had probably never heen subjected to the ne- | 
cessity of acting as his own butcher. It was, | 
therefore, highly unnatural and improbable that 
he should commence a new trade till impelled 
by hunger. The dog and the hare were there- 
fore partially educated for peaceful acquaintance 
before they saw each other. 

That the dog, in his natural state, is exclusive- 
ly a carnivorous animal will probably not be de- 
nied. ‘The dog and the wolf are so similar in 
their nature that the latter, while running in his 
native forest, may be justly regarded as the 
type of the former, with similar propensities, 
and depending for support on similar means. 
Godman, in his Natural History, has produced 
evidence, which can hardly be disputed, that the 
dog and the wolf are, properly speaking, varie- 
ties of the same species, not animals of different 
races. Their natural progeny differs in one es- 
sential characteristic from all hybrid animals 
that are known—it is not marked with sterility. 

The innocent sheep appears the especial victim 
of the wolf, and the depredations sometimes made 
on the sheepfold! by domestic dogs furnish 
evidence that it is education, not nature, 
which prevents the dog from more frequently glut- 
ting his appetite with the fishand blood of the 
lamb. Indeed, of all the domestic animals, the dog | 
stands conspicuous and comparatively alone for 
the change effected by education in his habits 
and propensities. Though, from his affinity to 
the wolf, the lamb would appear to be his spe- 


shepherd in the protection of his flock. The 


shepherd’s dog, in particular, furnishes a most | 
reliable protector, either by day or by night, of the | 


flock entrusted to his charge. A strange dog 
that may venture within his domain, is pretty 
- to pay for his temerity by the loss of his 
ife. 

So susceptible, indeed, is the dog of change 
of habit from education, that he is actually trans- 
formed from a carnivorous animal to one depend- 
ent entirely upon vegetable food. In the High- 








lands of Scotland, the dog and his master live 
alike upon oatmeal prepared in the same manner 
and eaten out of the same vessel. Among all 
the races that are susceptible to domestica- 
tion, as well as among those that are 
never subjected to the dominion of man, it is 


| curious and interesting to observe how thcir in- 
| stincts are blended in some degree with a species 


of ratiocination. The herbivorous animals ap- 
pear, as already observed, independently of ex- 
perience, to discover enemies in the carnivorous 
races ; and the latter do not seem to require ed- 
ucation or instruction in the selection of their 
prey. But we often find, strangely mingled with 
these instinctive perceptions, means resorted to 
for escape from danger, or expedients for secur- 


ing their prey, which can scarcely be accounted 
for otherwise than by the employment of the 


reasoning faculty. Why does the hound, when 
he falls on the scent of his prey, if he happens 


|to make a retrograde movement, immediately 


abandon it, and pursue the proper course, but be- 
cause the scent, if followed in a_ back- 


|ward direction, grows fainter at every jump, 
| thus indicating to a reasoning animal a greater 


lapse of time since the scent was impressed on 
the ground. The numerous instances of sagaci- 
ty exhibited by the dog furnish testimony, which 
can hardly be disputed, that he is to a certain 
extent a reasoning animal. 

The dog is only one among a countless num- 
ber that may be justly reckoned, in some mea- 
sure, reasoning animals. The elephant, in par- 
ticular, so frequently exhibits evidence of the 
combining and comparing power, that even Pope, 
with all his propensity to draw a strong line be- 
tween reason and instinct, assigns to the elephant 
the character of a half-reasoning animal. The 
following anecdote which I read, though I can- 
not recall my authority, seems to prove that this 
animal is not only capable of ratiocination, but 
also of ingenious contrivance. An elephant whose 
chain did not allow him the full range of his 
prison-house, was thrown a piece of money, 
which happened to rest at some distance within 
the walls of his prison, but beyond the reach of 
his chain. The sagacious animal, directing his 
trunk to a part of the wall immediately beyond 


} where the pieces of money lay, blew a strong 
cial food, yet we often find him transformed by | 


education to be the most efficient assistant to the | 


blast, which, by its recoil, poured a current of 
air directly over the part of the floor where the 
| money lay, and this current immediately drove 
the coin within the reach of his chain. 

The following anecdote from “ Instinct Dis- 
| played,” plainly indicates the exercise of the rea- 
| soning faculty by an animal not usually supposed 
| to possess superior sagacity. 
| Two goats, grazing about the ramparts of 
| Plymouth citadel, got drawn upon the narrow 
| ledge of the rock, and one of them, advancing 

before the other till it came to an angle, was en- 
abled to return; but on its way back, met its 
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companion. which produced a most perplexing di- 
lemma, as it was impossible for them to get past 
each other. Many persons saw them without 
being able to lend any assistance. After a con- 
siderable time, one of the goats was observed to 
kneel down with great caution, and crouch as 
close as it could lie, which was no sooner done 
than the other, with great dexterity, walked over 
it, and they both returned the way they came in 
perfect safety. And at Ardinglass, in lreland, 
two goats, moving towards each other, over a 
precipice one thousand feet high, on a narrow 
ledge of the rock, were seen to extricate them- 
selves from danger by a similar expedient. 

As some of the instincts and propensities of 
the animal races are curiously moulded and im- 
proved by the education bestowed by man, it is 
interesting to observe how other instincts or the 
inferences drawn from them by the exercise of a 
reasoning faculty are, in some others, almost anni- 
hilated by domestication. From remote anti- 
quity, the innocent lamb has been regarded as 
the type of unresisting and patient suffering. So 
destitute, indeed, does the sheep, in its domestic 
condition, appear of capacity or inclination to 
resist, by any combined efforts, the assaults of 
the carnivorous races, that it has been assumed 
by Buffon that the whole race must long ago 
have perished from the earth if it had not been 
taken under the protection of man. A little 
acquaintance with the subject, must convince us 


that this conclusion has been too hastily drawn. 
Dr. Hancock, in his Essay on Instinct, informs | 
us, that a sheep in a wild state manifests a strong 


propensity to associate for mutual defence. As 
in this condition the rams constitute about half 
the flock, they furnish, of course, a much larger 
proportion of warriors than in the domestic state. 
if the flock is threatened with an attack, the 
rams immediately fourm a line, placing them- 
selves in front, somewhat in advance of the weak- 
er members of the flock, and thus constitute a 
phalanx which even the larger animals of prey 
find it no easy matter to penetrate. 

Among the wonders presented by the varied 
instincts of animals, it is particularly interesting 
to observe how large a share of these instincts 
and propensities may be rendered subservient to 
human purposes. When the Almighty bestow- 
ed upon mun dominion over all the inferior races 
of animated nature, the means to establish this 
power as well as the authority were conferred. 
‘These means are found in the varied powers of 
the reasoning faculty. It is said that the bunched 
oxen of the Hottentots are taught to perform, in 
some measure, the duties of the shepherd’s dog ; 
“they are instructed to guard the flocks ; which 
service they perform with dexterity, and defend 
them from the attacks of strangers and of rapa- 
cious animals.” 

That most useful of domestic animals, the 


horse, notwithstanding the almost endless varie-| ours. 
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ty of services which, under the direction of hu- 
man reason, he is taught to perform, does in re- 
ality little more than exercise the power which 
he instinctively possesses almost from the instant 
of his birth. The colt requires no instruction, 
either from man or its parents, how to walk. 
He begins, when only a few hours old, to use his 
limbs, rather awkwardly, indeed, but ina manner 
essentially the same as that he is to practise 
through hfe. In his wildest and most playful 
gambols, he is only exercising and improving 
the powers of locomotion, which, without in- 
struction, he received from the hand of nature. 
And what does he ever accomplish, in the varied 
services in which he is employed, but exercise 
the instinctive power, moulded and modified, it 
is true, by human education, which he possessed 
from the day of his birth. He moves as he is 
commanded, either swiftly or slowly, carries a 
burden, or presses against any opposing obstacle ; 
yet he is only exercising the instinctive faculty 
of locomotion. Still, a little reflection may con- 
vince us that if the amount of intellect possessed 
by the horse was much greater or less than it is, 
he would answer the purpose of his owner less 
perfectly than he does. 

To bring these desultory remarks to a close, 
it may be observed that as the instincts confer- 
red upon the various animal races are evidently 
designed to promote the happiness of the whole, 
the dominion conferred upon man was certainly 
never designed to counteract this purpose, but as 
far as human influence canextend,to promoteit. It 
is, therefore, an evident part of the duty of man 


|as the delegated governor of the inferior races of 


animated nature, to render his government condu- 
cive to the great purpose of the promotion, not the 
obstruction, of happiness among the subjects of 
his authority. K. L. 
TELESCOPIC VIEW OF THE MOON. 

Dr. Scoresby, in an account that he bas given 
of some recent observations made with the Earl 
of Rosse’s telescope, says: “With respect to the 
moon, every object on ‘its surface of one hun- 
dred feet was now distinctly to be seen, and le 
had no doubt that under very favorable circum- 
stances, it would be so with objects sixty feet in 
height. On its surface were craters of extinct 
volcanoes, rocks, and masses of stones almost in- 
numerable. He had no doubt that if such a 
building as he was then in, were upon the sur- 
face of the moon, it would be rendered distinct- 
ly visible by these instruments. But there were 
no signs of inhabitants such as ours— no vestige 
of architecture remains to show that the moon 
is or ever was inhabited by a race of mortals 
similar to ourselves. It presented no appear- 
ance which could lead to the supposition that it 
contained any thing like the green fields and 
the lovely verdure of this beautiful world of 
There was no water visible—not a sea, 
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or river, or even the measure of a reservoir for 
supplying town or factory—all seemed desolate.” 


THE DEATH BED. 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
Ané chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. Hoop. 


GOD KNOWN BY LOVING HIM. 


?Tis not the skill of human art, 

Which gives me power my God to know; 
The sacred lessons of the heart, 

Come not from instruments below. 


Love is my teacher. He can tell 
The wonders that he learnt above: 

No other master knows so well ;— 
°Tis love alone can tell of love. 


Oh! then, of God if thou wouldst learn, 
His wisdom, goodness, glory see; 

All human arts and knowledge spurn, 
Let love alone thy teacher be. 


Love is my master. When it breaks, 
The morning light, with rising ray ; 

To thee oh God! my spirit wakes, 
And love instructs it all the day. 


And when the gleams ef day retire, 
And midnight spreads its dark control, 
Love’s secret whispers still inspire 
Their holy lessons in the soul. 
Lavy Gurion. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


Go thou, in life’s fair morning, 
Go in the bloom of youth, 
And buy, for thy adorning, 
The precious pearl of truth. 
Secure this heavenly treasure, 
And bind it on thy heart, 
And let not worldly pleasure 
E’er cause it to depart. 


Go, while the day-star shineth, 
Go, while thy heart is light, 
Go e’er thy strength declineth, 
While every sense is bright : 
Sell all thou hast, and buy it, 
*Tis worth all earthly things, 
Rubies, and gold, and diamonds, 
Sceptres, and crowns of kings. 


Go, e’er the clouds of sorrow, 
Steal o’er the bloom of youth, 
Defer not till to-morrow, 
Go now, and buy the truth. 
Go, seek thy great Creator, 
Learn early to be wise, 
Go, place upon His altar, 
A morning sacrifice ! 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ON THOUGHT. 


Our thoughts are a source of pure pleasure, 
and to govern them aright should sver be our 
concern. 

When they rise in overwhelming majesty, we 
should cherish the good and expel the vain. 

The faculty by which the past, whether of sor- 
row, joy, or pleasure is again realized, is too 
wondrous to explain. 

Swift as lightning we may range over space, 
thread our way unseen into places near or more 
remote, and alighting where we feel the spirit 
drawn, share the lot of those connected with ns 
by the tie of common brotherhood. 

Thought is a powerful engine in the accom- 
plishment of either good or evil; if not rightly 
regulated it may become the agent of incon- 
ceivable mischief, but if directed by wisdom it 
is yet more powerful in works of righteousness, 

Grant, Almighty Father! that all men may 
view it as a vehicle of communion with thee! 
May they behold thy attributes and know thy 
will, which if acknowledged will still their way- 
ward passions, calm, their fears, sooth their 
troubled minds, and say to such as weep, dry up 
your tears. Oh! by thy spirit give them to see, 
that their greatest happiness, their greatest joy 
consists in serving thee! Give them to realize, 
that sects and parties, however multiplied, may, 
like nightly streams, mingle into one vast ocean. 
Captivate every thought, and enlist all their pow- 
ers in thy service, and set their spirit free to 
pursue the right under all cireumstances.—S. H. 


WE DIE DAILY. 


The bodies of animals are continually under- 

3 : — y 

oing a series of invisible changes of substance 
g g ’ 


of which they are entirely unconscious. We 
look at our hand to-day, as we write, and we 
fancy it is the same in substance as it was yester- 
day, or last year—as it was ten yearsago. The 
form of each finger, of each nail, is the same. 
Scars made in our infancy are still there. Noth- 
ing is altered or obliterated; and yet it is not 
the same hand. It has been renewed over and 
over again since the days of our youth. The 
skin, and flesh, and bone, have been frequently 
removed and replaced. And so it is, more or 
less, with our whole body. The arms and limbs 
that sustained us in our schoolboy struggles, are 
long since consigned to the dust, and have, per- 
haps, lived over again more than once in plant, 
or flower, or animal. In from three to five years, 
the entire body is taken out and built in again 
with new materials. A continued activity pre- 
vails among the living agencies to which this 
hidden work is committed. Every day a small 
part is carried away ; just as if a single brick 
were every day taken out of an old wall, ora 
single wheel out of a watch, and its place sup, 
plied by another. The body, therefore, require, 
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constant supplies, at every period of its life, of 
all those things of which its several parts are 


built up. 


Tue Steep or PLants.—The way in which 
sleep is shown in the vegetable kingdom, is infi- 
nitely more variable than among animals, Man 
throws himself prostrate ; some kinds of monkeys 
lie on their sides; the camel places its head be- 
tween its fore legs ; and birds roost with their 
heads beneath the wing. Beyond these are few 
remarkable differences. But in plants there is 
no end to the curious and beautiful diversity 
which rewards the seeker in nature’s mysteries. 
Some plants droop their leaves at night, the flat 
part becoming flaccid and pendulous. Others, of 
the kind called ‘“‘compound,” as clover and 
vetches, close their leaflets together in pairs, and | 
occasionally the whole leaf drops at the same 
time. The three leaflets of clovers bring their 
faces to the outside, and so form a little triangu- 
lar pyramid, whose apex is the point of union be- 
tween the leaflets and their stalls. Lupines, 
which have leaves resembling a seven-fingered 
hand without a palm, fold together like a 
lady’s half-closed parasol. Chickweed raises | 
its leaves so as to embrace the stem; and some 
species of lotus, besides many of its elegant fa- 
mily, the luguminose, bring them together in 





such a way as to protect the young flower buds 
and immature seed vessels from the chilly air of | 
night. These are only a few out of many cases | 
which could be instanced of change of position | 
in leaves, while in flowers there seems to be no | 
limit to variation. The greater part shut their | 
petals at night, the stalks declining one side, 
but there are some which roll their petals back, 
and curl them up like miniature volutes. The | 
sleep of such plants is probably unaccompanied 
by any external change. The same may be 
said of campanulas ; and other bell-shaped flowers 
of cruciferx, it should have been observed, are 
remarkably careless of repose. Their sleep never 
appears sound, or even constant ; for many suc- 
cessive nights they scem restless, and in the 
morning always look dozy and uncomfortable. 
When flowers are over-blown, or the plant, if an 
annual, is near its decay, the phenomena of sleep 
are very considerably diminished. In fact, they 
are only seen in perfection when the growing 
powers of the plant are in full operation. De- 
ciduous trees—that is, such as cast their leaves 
in Autumn—are in a sort of trance in the win- 
tcr months. Flowers, too, lose their sensibilities 
altogether, when the period of fertilization is 
passed, as may readily be seen by inspecting a 
field of dasies early in the miorning before the 
dew is off the grass. The overblown one will 
be found wide open; those in the younger sta- 


- ges all crimson tipped and sound asleep.—Leo 


H. Grindon. 


EXTRACT. 

What a glorious thing is occupation for the 
human heart! Those who work hard seldom 
yield themselves entirely up to fancied or real 
sorrow. When grief sits down, folds its hands, 
and mournfully feeds upon its own tears, weaving 
the dim shadows, that a little exertion might 
sweep away, into a funeral pall, the strong spirit 
is shorn of its might, and sorrows become our 
master. When troubles flow upon you dark and 
heavy, toil not with the waves, wrestle not with 
the torrent; rather seck by occupation to divert 
the dark waters that threaten to overwhelm you, 
into a thousand chanuels which the duties of life 
always present. Before you dream of it, those 
waters will fertilize the present and give birth to 
fresh flowers that may brighten the future— 
flowers that will become pure and holy in the 
sunshine which penetrates to the path of duty in 
spite of every obstacle. Grief, after all, is but 
a selfish feeling, and most selfish is the man who 
yields himself to the indulgence of any passion 
which brings no joy to his fellow-man.—F. H. 


AN ACT WORTHY OF RECORD. 
In alludng to the departure of the ship Elvira 
Owens, for Liberia, in which the Rev. John Seys 
went outas general Superintendent,the Richmond 


‘Enquirer says: James Kelly, of Lancaster County, 
| by his will, emancipated forty-four slaves, all he 


had, and provided for them a handsome outfit for 
Liberia. Forty-two of these emancipated slaves 
went out in the Elvira Owens, which sailed from 
Hampton Roads on the 13th of July. After 
supplying them with farming implements, house- 
hold furniture, and paying for the passage of 
each, and their support for six months after their 
arrival in Africa, the executors of Mr. Kel- 
ly’s estate divided among them a sum amounting 
to between seven and eight thousand dollars. 
This is indeed a noble act, and a worthy exam- 
ple to rich planters. 


SILKEN THOUGHT. 

A Frenchman having thought over the fact, 
that, but one creature is capable of produc- 
ing silk, and that but one sort of vegeta- 
ble matter—mulberry leaves—is suited for 
that creature’s food, came to the conclusion, 
that the silky substance did not lie in the ani- 
mal but in the leaf; and so began to analyze 
the composition of the mulberry leaf, and by 
boiling it, obtained a thick paste, from which he 
makes every description of silk in vast quanti- 
ties. This silk is now manufactured for 5 francs 
a lb. spun—120 francs cheaper than the other 
silk. “The cultivation of this new branch of 
industry,” says the London Atlas, “will do away 
entirely with that of cotton, so that slavery will 
have a natural cause of abandonment in the 
United States, little anticipated at the beginning 
of the century.— Flushing Journal. 
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MAN AND HIS ATTRIBUTES. 

The horse has eight times the strength of a 
man. Yet man holds the horse in subjection. 
The bull can toss the stoutest Goliah on his 
horns. Yet the whole bovine race bows its 
neck to the yoke which man imposes. Air and 
water, heat, cold, and lightning, all seem to be 
hia masters. Yet, he makes the winds his min- 
isters, the ocean becomes his play-ground, the 
summer sun ripens all his harvests, the cold 
builds for him bridges and highways, without 
cost, and the very lightning meekly travels along 
the wires, bearing his messages of business, or 
of love. Traly man is weak, but with what an 
opulence of dignity and power, is his weakness 
counterpoised. As the radiance of the sun 
gleams in a drop of dew, so in man’s soul shines 
the resplendence of the God in whose image he 
was made. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 

Fiove ayp Meat.— Fresh ground flour from new 
wheat is held at $6 87. Old stockand recently ground 
is firm at $6 62 a6 75. Sales for home consumption 
at $6 87 a $7 50. 
at $7 50 to $825. Rye Flour is worth $3 50, and 
Corn Meal is held at the same price for strictly fresh 
ground Pennsylvania. 

Grain.— Wheat is dull, and prices unchanged. Sales 
of 2000 bushels new Southern and Pennsylvania red 
at $1 52 a 1 54, and $1 60 a 1 62 for white. Rye is 
wanted; sales of Pennsylvania at 75c, afloat. 











EMALE TEACHER WANTED to take charge of 
asmall school within the limits of Southern Quarter- 
ly Meeting, and under its direction; at a moderate 
salary—usual branches of an English Education only 
requized. Apply to 
H. JENKINS, Camden, Del. 
or WM. W. MOORE, Phila. 
Camden, Del., 9th mo, 1856. 
LDRIDGE’S HILL POARDING SCHOOL 
's YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 





FOR 
The Winter Ses- 


sion of this Institution will commence on the i0th of | 


the Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 


All the branches of a liberal English Education are | 
thoroughly taught; also the Elements of the Latin and | 


French Languages. 

Lectures delivered on Scientific subjects. 

Terms $70.00 per session. 

For further particulars address the Principal for a 
circular. 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
9 mo. 13. 1856—8t. 


ONDONGROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Extra and fancy brands are selling } 









WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session ot this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 
For further information address either of the under- 
signed 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
\REEN LAWN SEMINARY. This School is 
handsomely situated near Unionville, Chester Co., 
Pa.,nine miles south-west from West Chester, and 
sixteen north-west from Wilmington, and is easy of 
{ access by means of public stages, daily from Wilming- 
| ton, and tri-weekly from West Chester. The fall and 
winter term will commence on the first of Ninth month 
next, and continue twenty-eight weeks. All the essen- 
tial branches of a thorough English Education are 
taught, also Drawing, Ornamental Needle- work, and 
the French Language. Extra, five dollars for the 
French, and three for Needle-work, per term. 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, fifty five dollars per 
| term of twenty weeks, one half payable in advance. 
| For circulars, address the principal. 
Green Lawn, Unionville, Chester Co., Pa. 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, J’rmecipal. 
LYDIA C. WOODWARD, Teachers 
J. ALEXANDER BOND. t me 


\ ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
GIRLS. The Second Session of this School will 
, commence on the Ist of 10th mo. next, and continue 
| in sess.on for forty weeks; pupils will be received 
| for half the School year, (twenty weeks.) 
| The course of instruction in this Institution, em- 
braces an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough 
| English Education. Lectures will be given during 
| the session, on all the different parts of Natural Science, 
which will be clearly and fully illustrated by experi- 
; ments, with appropriate apparatus. 
| Mathematics, Drawing, and the Languages will be 
taught by experienced teachers. 
| This Institution is situated at Wheatland, Monroe 
| Co., N. Y., in a very healthy and pleasant location, 
| ten miles from Rochester, on the Genesee Valley R. 
| R. It is easy of access, being within five minutes waik 
of Scottsville Station, on the above Road, and two 
miles from West Rush, on the C. & N.F. Road, from 
| either of which pupils will be conveyed free of charge. 

This is to be a Friends’ School, but not to the ex- 
clusion of others who are willing to conform to the 
rules, which are designed to promote the best welfare 
of the pupils, and induce propriety of conduct, with 
the observance of our testimony of plainness of speech 
and simplicity of attire. 

For board, lodging, washing, tuition, pens, ink, and 
fuel, $120.00, per School year, $60.00 per half term, 
one half payable in advance, the other half at the end 
of twenty weeks. 
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YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended; to 
commence the Winter Session of this institution on 
the first 2d day in the 11th Month, 1856. Lectures 

‘will be delivered on various subjects, by the teacher; 
Also on Anatomy and Physiology, by a Medical Prac- 
titioner—the former illustrated by appropriate appa- 
ratus, the latter by plates adapted to the purpose.— 
TERMS—$65 for 20 weeks. No extra charges ex- 
cept for the Latin and French languages, which will 
be $5 each. For Circulars, including references and 
further particulars, address 

BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
LonponcrovE P. O., Chester County, Pa 
9 mo. 6—5t. 


Library and class books furnished by the School, 
for the use of which $2 per session will be charged. 
No extra charges, except for the Languages. Sta- 
tionary furnished at the usual prices. ; 

Each pupil will be required to provide herself with 
a pair of over shoes, wash basin, towels, tooth-brush, 
and cup, and have each article of clothing distinctly 
marked. ; 

Letters directe:| to the principal, Scottsville, Mon- 
roe Co., N. Y. will receive prompt attention. 

For circulars and further information, address the 
principal. STEPHEN COX, Principal. 

Scottsville, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St. North side of Penna. Bank 








